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innovative seems to be the order of the day. Every 
I branch of human knowledge and activity is in a ferment 
and claims for “ aggiornamento”. Like most intellec- 
tual disciplines, Education too is undergoing profound and 
revolutionary changes. Some of these innovations go deep into 
the analysis of teaching while some like “the schools of the 
future ” are reminiscent of the methods used by Tagore and 
Gandhi in índia at the turn of the century. 

I propose to discuss here, in outlíne, some of these Creative 
approaches, mainly made in U.S.A., and point out their rel- 
•evance or otherwise to developing countries. 

Originating in countries where technology provokes or even 
dictates such developments, where environmental, economic 
and social factors are so widely different from technologically 
incipient countries, these new techniques ha ve to be examined 
very carefully before they are adapted by the latter. 

There are, in the main, four aspects of teaching through 
which the teacher communicates with his students. We have 
ftrst the teaching skills which one develops through MICRO 
TEACHING. Then comes ‘ talking ’, through which the teacher 
imparts his instructional objectives leading to INTERACTION 
ANALYSIS. This is followed by.gestures, aii important 
adjunct to teaching, giving us NON-VERBAL COMMU- 
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NICATION. Finally, the way the teacher awakens the pupil 
to his environment, leading to SIMULATION. Let us examine 
briefly these techniques. 

(a) MÍCROTEACHING: 

It derives its name from the “ micro ” class (usually 4 to 5 
students) and also from the duration of the lesson which initially 
lasts about 5 minutes, .during which the prospective teacher is 
made to concentrate ori any one particular teaching skill such 
as introducing a lesson, or presentation, or closure. These three 
constitute the fundamental elements of microteaching, The 
operation runs briefly as follows: a student is first given a 
demonstration of a certain teaching skill. He than teaches a 
micro class—his 11 diagnostic lesson *\ His performance is video- 
taped and played back immediately the lesson is over. This 
is analysed by his supervisor or his peers and the follow up is 
made in a different class. 

The advantages of this method are obvious. The encoun- 
ter with the class isscaleddown to a minimum and the tech¬ 
niques employed increased considerably the feedback to the 
teacher. The situation he faces is in every way real, but such 
that he can control every aspect of it, building up his skills, 
specífically and severally, until he has a global command of all 
the needs to teach effectively. The monitoring of the Jessons 
by the student-teachers themselves, followed by a series of 
teach-reteach sessions shortens considerably the time required 
to perfect some speciflc skills which may mean everything for the 
success or failure of a teacher. 


I 

(b) INTERACTION ANALYSIS: 

This is essentially an analysis of the teacher-pupil verbal 
interaction. Since talking is the essential activity of a teacher 
it is important to know the influence this has on the class he is 
teaching and, then, to improve on the effect by a continuous 
self-analysis. A typical class-room situation may involve the 
amount of freedom a teacher gives his pupils, depending on the 
learning situation. Interaction Analysis will therefore involve 
situations in which the teacher will influence the class indirectly, 
in other words, he will take into account the affective dirnension 
of the pupils in which he praises, encourages, and accepts the 
ideas presented by them. He will also influence them directly, 
that is, the cognitive dirnension is emphasized, In this he gives 
information, lectures and deinonstrates. A third dirnension 
may also be introduced in which the pupils are given freedom 
to talk in response to questions asked by the teacher, or where 
the talk is initiated by the pupils themselves, There may yet 
be a fourth dirnension which may not fali under any of the 
above or during which there is no perceptible interaction between 
teacher and pupil — the dirnension of silence or confusion. 

These four dimensions are called categories and they are 
recorded on a matrix usually 10 x 10, that is, a matrix having 
ten rows and ten colurans and divided into 100 cells. The 
recording is done by ao experienced pbserver who marks the 
tallies on the interaction matriz every three seconds or so, 
The tallies are always in pairs: thus, a pair 1-1 would signify 
a quick response to a question made by the teacher or a pair 
6-10 would mean a siow response. The first number gives the 
ceil in the row and the second a cell in a column. Normally, 
■each speciflc lesson is made to give a separate matrix. We 
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shall not try to go further into details of the Interaction Matrix. 
However, it is enough to mention that when the observer 
analyses the different tallies entered into it, he can analyse fairly 
well the pupil-teacher interaction. It could, for example, on 
exaraining the matrix, tell us whether questions were short or 
long and what verbal behaviours followed them. Alternatively, 
it could also tell us whether the lesson was long or short and 
whether it was interfered with by questions frotn the pupils and 
what sort of questions the teacher answers. Or even, what was 
the teacher’s behaviour in the cognitive dimension or his proce- 
durai and non-verbal behaviour, etc., etc. As in microteaching, 
feedback would reveal how the teacher failed in his instruc- 
tional objectives. In fact, the two methods used jointly would 
be powerful tools to train a teacher. 

(c) NON-VERBAL COMMUNICATION : 

If a teacher can often find from the attitudes and general 
tone oí the class whether he has been successful or not in his 
lesson, it is no less true that students can also ‘ read * considerably 
from the non-verbal behaviour of the teacher. Gestures, vocal 
tones, attitudes, etc., are mutually communicable. Theyestablish 
empathy, which is an important conveyor of inner and unex- 
pressed attitudes. This type of comrnunication could be either 
beneficiai or ruinous to the teacher. An analysis of this may 
not be overstressed. The way a teacher uses his classtime, that is, 
devoting more or less of it to a particular topic; the way he moves 
about among his students; the position he takes while teaching; 
his looks of approval or disapproval; his peculiar manner of 
drawing theír attention tosomething important he has to tell; 
are all non-verbal messages from his inner personality, of his 
feelings and thoughts which the students set a great store by. 
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In short, a teacher should not only attribute importance to what 
he teaches but how he teaches. This is particularly important 
when one has to teach a class of handicapped children. C. M. 
Galloway, of Ohio State University, has developed non-verbal 
categories for Interaction Analysis corresponding to Flander’s 
Verbal categories. When the two are combined ws obtain much 
more information about and for the teacher. In a way, they are 
complementary. 

d) SIMULATION : 

This is another teaching strategy of which the usual dichot- 
omy between theory and practice is minimised, if not almost 
obliterated. The method consista, among other things, in produc* 
ing simulation materiais such as tape-recording, filrastrips, 
films, etc., to provide life-like learning situations. The simolated 
experience affords opportunities to analyse problems which may 
not be encountered during normal teaching practice and is thus 
a very good substitute for it. The student-teacher is also correc- 
tly oriented before he begins his career and avoids later frustra- 
tion. The technique has also the virtue of getting the future 
teacher motivated and psychologically involved in the simulated 
situations he devises. 

COMMENTS: 

We have outlined very briefly some of the innovations in 
educational techniques which are being actually practised in 
many American Universities and teacher-training Colleges. 
Since they are based on factors that are common to all teachers 
anywhere in the world, that is, a teacher talks, makes gestures, 
reacts with the pupils and awakens then to the realities of their 
environment, there is no reason wby these techniques should 
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not be used more widely. Wherever they have been tried, the 
reaction has been favourable and they are being continuously 
improved upon. However, a developing coantry may not take 
them over Jock, stock and barrei, as the means employed to put 
them in operation are rather too sophisticated. They are 
perhaps the last word in educational technology. It demands 
not only considerable investment in equipment but, whatis much 
rnore important, its maintenance and the availability of trained 
personnel. Microteaching, to take an instance, needs special 
cameras, equipment for mixing vision and sound, special gen- 
erators, video-tape recording (VTR) television cameras, a mon- 
itoring system and a whole array of associated equipment and 
hardware. To this we may add a host of technicians, each one 
a specialist, and trained to a high degree of efficiency. With 
all this, breakdowns are not uncommon. Interaction Analysis, 
to take a second case, needs electronic computers, VTR, trans- 
mitters, etc. In a developing country like índia these difficul- 
ties and handicaps are enormous and we may not aspire to over- 
•come them for many years to come. Are we then to be left out 
of this stream of development and content ourselves with out- 
moded instructional techniques? I do not think so. We can 
easily take over the ideas which may be made to fructify among 
cs, but in a less spectacular form. 

Microteaching, divested of all its hardware, could furnish 
■tis, to a certain extent, a means of overcoming this shortcoming. 
It does not take much time and it could be tried throughout 
the academic year. We could use all the schools— primary, 
middle and secondary — and even the University. It would be 
slow in operation, perhaps not as effective without the attendant 
technology, but it could surely supplement the ridiculous amount 
of time our students spend in this vital component of their 
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training. It could, as well, be used in in-service courses. The 
dearth of adequate number of supervisors could be overcome 
by using the students themselves to analyse and criticlze the 
lessons given by their peers. Interaction Analysis—again with 
drastic modifications — would be a suitable means to foster 
educational research not only for our lecturers but also for the 
students who could use their results for the “ project” they are 
supposed to write in their final year. This analysis varies 
according to the subjects one teaches and seems to a great 
source of educational research particularly in developing coum 
tries where mighty little has been done in this direction. It is 
even fundamental, for the teaching of science and mathematics 
has tolbe.done in a way suitable to the genius, culture and the 
state of ecoíiomic development of the developing country. 
From what we have seen being done in other (developed) 
countries, these techniques have a knack of getting the trainee 
deeply involved and committed to their work. Again, the. 
Non-Verbal Communication technique seems to be universal 
as gestures and attitudes play a significant role in ordinary 
conversation. Finally, Simulation, which impinges on the 
environment and social attitudes, is a very significant method of 
making the pupils alive to their surroundings and culture. The 
history and culture of a country can best be taught by simula¬ 
tion technique. The Florida State University has a Teaching 
Problems Laboratory where the " Laboratory participants are 
given numerous opportunities to become acquainted with their 
class and to tackle problems that occur while they are working 
with these children. They teach daily lessons, plan curriculum, 
conduct parerit conferences, study children and gather teaching 
material.” (G. Rowell, in TIP, December 1968). 

We need obviously trained personnel for all this, but this 
could be achieved by sending over some of our teachers for a 
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short periodical visits abroad to get acquainted with the tech* 
niques as they are being actually practiaed and, with acumen» 
adapt them to oor local conditions. Of course, the time will 
come when we shall have all the hardware needed, but, in the 
meantime, let us not watch with folded hands while the great 
wave passes over our heads. 

SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE: 

We have seen above how educational technology h a s 
ushered in a revolution in instructional techniques, mainly in 
countries where industrialization is high, We could, at this 
stage, ask the questions. How far does this fit in, in the State 
■of educaíion the world over? What is the reaction of the 
developing countries to the type of education they have in their 
pwn countries? Is Education, overall, going in the ríght direc- 
tion ? In other words, will the schools of the future follow the 
educational trends of the preserit schools? There is a growitig 
dissatisfaction with the kind of education young people receive 
to-day in our schools and universíties. It is found to be both 
unsuítable and irrelevant In the last analysís, the revolt of youth 
is due to an improper or a significanfc lack of education both at 
school and at home. They are misfits in a society whose matrix 
is different from that of the schools. Fortunately, the aware> 
ness of this problem has already sparkedoff a movement both 
in the developing and developed countries. The main lines 
along which the future “ reforms ” will run will be (1) The 
emphasis will be on learning not teaching (2) Education will 
be individualized, thus abolishing group-teaching which is arti¬ 
ficial and unrealistic (3) Team-teaching, whereby no single 
teacher will be responsible for all the instruction in a single 
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■“ class ” or subject (4) The matrix of th a society will dicíate 
the kind of learning most suitabie to its genius. 

It is interesting to note that Gandhi, nearly 45 vears ago, 
when he was propounding his ideas on basic education for índia, 
wrote : “ The question may be asked how intelligence can be 
developed through the takli or the spinning wheel. It can to a 
marvellous degree if it is not taught merely mechanically. 
When you tell a child the reason for each process, when you 
•explain the mechanisin of the takli or the wheel, when you give 
him the history of cotton and its connexion with civilization 
itself and take him to the village field where it is grown, and 
teach him to count the rounds he spins and the rnethod of find- 
ing the evenness and strength of the yarn.you hold his interest 
and simultaneously train his hands, his eyes and hismind.” 
Here is the method, elementary but basic, to train children 
to the realities of life. In África, before it was expíoited by 
Westerners, children in the villages received their education, 
"however rudimentary, by living with their elders and domg 
thíngs which would qualify them to be responsible memberí of 
the adult society. The introduction of formal scnoolíng des* 
troyed all that and rendered them unfit for their society. 1 atn 
■not advocating that we should return to these primitive methods, 
èut only pointing to the fact that formal schooling as is obcained 
■now is a travesty of tradition and local culture. It has pro- 
-duced misfits ,and raalcontents. It is the greatest source of 
.alienation of self. Schools to-day do not generally care whether 
qaalities of creativity, self-analysis and discipline are impatted 
■to their wards. The whole aira is to produce stereotyped con- 
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formists without the liberty to express their choice in relation to 
knowledge. In short, the modera school has had a dehumaniz- 
ing effect on youth and we are reaping the wild fruit of what 
we have unwittingly sown. 

Another precursor of the modem school is Tagore ( and his 
cooperator S. Animananda). Referring to the hidden dis- 
satísfaction that troubled many minds in índia regarding educa- 
tion, hewrote in 1921: “The fact is, it was nearly a hundred 
years ago when we first entered our English school, and we have 
not even yet been able to get out of it; we have permanently 
remained school-boys. We have got the same kind of shelter 
in it as the mouse in the trap—ít threatens to be so awkwardly 
everlasting.” He found inspiration in the ancient Indian 
universities of Nalanda and Taxila when he founded his 
Yisva Bharati, He held his “classes’ 1 , in the open, under the 
trees, individualised instruction was the keynote and there were 
no grades or classes. “Book learning was not everything;. 
gardening, physical culture and games, social Service, study and 
enjoyment of nature, and the cultivation of the arts formed part 
of the education given there This looks beautiful and poetic, 
and in modera society, impractical. But it contains depths of 
thought the developing countries should take head of. In his 
own words: “ The time has come for us to break upon the 
treasure trove of our ancestors and use it for our commerce of 
life. Let us, with its help, make our future our own, never con¬ 
tinue our existence as the eternal rag-picker at other people’s 
dustbins”. 


CONCLUSION: 

In the first part of this article I have reviewed very briefly 
four innovative features in education and seen how educational 
technology serves to make them really effective as instructional 
techniques. I have also said that developing countries cannot, 
at this stage, take them over owing to technical and economic 
reasons. In the latter part I referred to the schools of the 
future as being the trend towards which education will have to 
be oriented ifit is to save modera youth frorn further frustration 
and pointlessness. It appears that these two tendencies are 
pointing in opposite directions. Let us examine this. What 
Gandhi and Tagore and other apologists of the schools of the 
future are clamouring for is the remova) of the dehumanizing 
factors of present-day education, which is patently a failure. 
Educational technology, if not allowed to be our master, can be 
of great assistance in pursuing the goals of the schools of the 
future. They will not always operate in the bucolic surround- 
ings as the Visva-Bharati of Tagore-1 wish they could 1 But 
what is of paramount importance is that they should be free 
and human. 
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IX 

Religious concepts and rituais 


W hen in the 16th. c. the Portuguese missionaries landed in Goa with 
the apostolic zeal of implanting the Christian faith on the soil of 
the heathens, certainly they did not except to face the local scho- 
lars, arraed with a more subtle theology than that of their owa religion. 
The Vedic monoíheism of Eka Deva (One God) with Epic Triad of Brahraa, 
Vishnu and Shiva could not hz conceived oií the same lines of the Holy 
Trinity of One God and Three Persons. The dogmas and the misteries of 
the one, though apparently alilce, would excluded those of the other, The 
very concept of religion in the European sense of the Word would widely 
differ, or ralher be just a fraction of the Hindu religion, which comprehends 
the total range of spiritual and temporal raanifestations of nature, while the 
former is conüned to spiritual and moral values. 

The Veda is the revealed scripture of Hinduism, consistíng of four 
raetrical hymnals, namely Rig Veda, Yajur Veda, Sama Veda and Atharva 
Veda, which gave expression to the cosmic religion of the Vedic Aryans wh o 
in the first Veda sang the hymns to ask the protection of Heaven, to salute 
the dawn, to glorify the God in his victory over the demons of drought and 
darkness, to herald the coming of the rain, etc.; in the second, the ceremonies 
of the sacrifice of Soma 1 , inthethird, thewhole formulary ofthe sacrificial 
ceremonial; and in the fourth, the chants for protection against divine and 
astral evil influences and diseases, imprecations against enemies, prayers 
for habitual events of life, as journeys and games, Each of these four 
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Vedas lias three big distinct and chronological parts; Samhitas, the earliest 
parí and the essence of Vedas in metrical forni; Bmhmcmas, the second 
phase of the Vedic scripture, consisting of elaborate liturgical com- 
mentaries in prose with dogmatic interpretation of the sacrifice, prayer, 
revealed word, and Vedic ritual and its symbolism; and Sutras, the third 
Vedic phase, haviag in view to abridge in concise formulae the 
length and tedious treatises of Brahnams on traditional, ritual, speculative 
and exegetic cases, in order noc to overcharge the raemory. Further, 
there are Aranyakas, which are very modem supplements of the Brahmanas. 
Then the Upanishads, which are philosophical systems, “concerned 
chiefly with a mystical interpretation of the Vedic ritual and its rela- 
tion to man and the universe ”, This Vedic age rauged as early 
as between c. 2500 B. C. and c. 700 B, C. Later in a period of roughly one 
thousand years from c, 500 B. C, to c. A. D. 500 make appearance the two 
great índian epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, with religious, philosophical, 
social, and political contents, Krishna and Rama, the most importam and 
popular incarnations of Vishnu, being the respective heroes; and the 
Bhagavad Gita , a religio-philosophical Song, constituting a part of the former 
epic, sets forth the three basic and complementary paths of knowledge, 
selfless action and devotion to God. Finally, there are the Puranas, either 
dealing with metaphysical and cosmological themes, such as origin of the 
world, and evolution of time, or containing the genealogies of gods, sages 
and kings, or narrating epic legends, among which the Bhagavata Purana 
c. A, D. 800-900 earned a great popularity (Sources of índian Tradition, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1960 ; Histoire de la Littérature 
liidienne, by Albert Weber, trans, by Alfred Sadous, Paris, 1859; The Hemc 
Age of índia , by N. K. Sidhanta, London, 1929; The Religion of índia, by 
Max Weber, trans, by Hans H. Gerth and Don Martindale, U.S.A., 1958). 

The Christian padres had to acquaint themselves with the Hindu relig- 
-ious concepts and rituais not only to refute them, as at tliat time theirs was 
the only true religion, but also to adopt and adapt the vernacular vocabulary 
for the Christian theology and liturgy. Accordi.ngly, we find in the vocabu- 
laries cornpiled by the Jesuits, and to a lcsser extent also in those of 
Franciscans, a good deal of Hindu religious material. The following lists are 
not certainly exhaustive: 
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I. DEITIES 

1. *' Ishvor, Ishpor ” —God, Supreme Being 
“ Pormeshvor, Pormeshpor” — God 
“ Poratma, Pororaatma ” - God 
“Dev—god”; “Devi”— goddess 

2 “ Devnondon ”, Devsut, Devpindd ” ~ Son of God 

3. “ Devdut, Devgonn ” - Angel 

4. “ Devkrupa ” - Divine grace; “ Devachi okrunna ’* - Ire of God 

5. “ Devosthan ” — House or temple of God 

íf Devull ” - House of God; Devlli ~ small chapei of God 

6. “ Devchar, Giro, Mharu, Soitan ” - De vil 

“Kall” — Devi!, author or time ofdeath which poets have personified 
as a powerful giant whom even gods fear. 

" Yemu ” - Judge who awards punishments in hell. 

“ Yemdut, Yemzut”—Yama’s minister or messenger 

Zut ” — Servant, Minister of Yama who, according to the Hindu 
tnythology, is thcKing of Hell, 

" Yemkondd. Yempuri, Yempur, Narkondd”—Yaraa’s pit taken for 
hell in popular luage. 

“Zonvro ” - A fiend or demon who, according to the Hindu mytho- 
logy, takes souls to hell. 

“Bhasmasur”-A giant who, by placing his hands ©ver any living 
being, turned it into ashes. (Such a power was giveti to him by God 
Mahadeva and thereafter he himself was reduced to ashes by bis own power 
used by God Vishnu incarnated into witch Mohini) 

“Koliprush, Koli”—Devil who excites quarrels 

“ Mhoinsasur ” — Buffalo which, according to the Hindus, is the horse 
on which Death comes riding to fetch men. 

7. “ Indra ” — (The pre-eminent One God, glorified in the Rig Veda, 
who, by slaying the serpent demon Vrita and splitting his belly, 1 released 
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waier, heat and light, and thus established the cosmic order which he placed 
under the rule of god Yaruna. He wíelded a weapon named vozr, that is, 
the thunderbolt). 

“ Indrapod, Indratva— Kingdom and power of God Indra 

8 . “ Brahma ** — The lirst deity of the Hindu Triad of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Shiva; Lord of Creation 

'* Narod ” _ Son of Brahma, god of fights 
“Bhagvot — Denomination of Narod, Brahma’s son 

9. “ Visttnnu God Vishnu, seco nd deity of the Hindu Triad, God 
lhe Conservator 

" Visttnnovi ”—Secret power of Vishnu 
“ Visttnnav ” _ Follower of God Vishnu 
1 Govind, or Porbhrom ” - A designation of God Vishnu 
”—An iucarnation of Vishnu 
Krusttnnu ” — Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu 
“ Onokdudumbi ~ Designation of Vasudeva, Krishna’s faíher 
“ Rukumiiii ”—Krishna’s favo urite spouse 

‘ Komollapoti ” - Lord of lotus, which is one of the nacies of Krishna 
who was born of that flower 

“ s °kottu ” _ Monster killed by Krishna 
“ Srirong ” - Lover of women, an epithet of Krishna 

“ Viskorm, Visvkarrai ” - An architect of Krishna, who could build 
in a moment any number of edifices he was ordered to, 

' Oroza, Orozo ” — A denomination of Krishna 
“ 0 s P° da ” - Denomination of Dushmoti, Krishna’s nurse 

"Koustambu, Koiistabu,Koustubu ,, -Jewel suspended on the breast 
of Lord Krishna. 

” Motur ” — Land of birth of Krishna. 

. “ Meghaxam ” - An epithet of Krishna 

“Krusttnnu Choritr” — Shri Krishnacharitratatha, a takani prose 
version of his Marathi poem by Krisbnadas Shama, a pseudonym of Sba- 
m»raja, native of Quelossim, Salcete, Goa, wko composed the said poem 
u I526 > P rior to the Portuguese occupation of Salcete in 1543 . 


10. Shiv — Tiiird deity of the Hindu Triad, Lord of Destruction 
1 “ Mliaesh, Mhadev 11 - Great title under which God Shiva is worship- 

| ped; mha (great, Isha (Lord), A son born of 3rahinan’s liead, is “placed 

I over all other gods ” (Albert Weber, op. cit.) 

I I “Ambika, Bhovani, Gouri, Unia” — designations of the Goddess 
Parvati, wife of Mhaesh, i.e. Shiva. 

*' Belu ”—Sacred tree of God Shiva 
“ Kovilash ”—Kingdom of Mhaesh 

“Ling” —Stone, symbol of Shiva, worshipped by Hindus (Shivait 
Brahmins); a holy medal that they wear on neck, 

“Nondio, Nondi"—Calf worshipped by Hindus who believe it to be 
the buli of god Mhaesh. 

i 

I “Kubhetu”—Treasure of god Mhaesh 

“ Lambodhoru ” — An epithet of Ganesha, son of Shiva and Parvati, 

i 1. “ Odistt ” - Village god.. Such gods are said to be not less than 
I five, but could be more, god Santeri being always one of them; principal 

I gods were five, besides others less important ones. 

I ' 

“ Kull devot ” — Family god, Penates 
I “ Vagospori '* — An idol 

“ Homeni ” ” - Girdle for carrying an idol 
12. "Norkunzor-Half-manaudhalf-elephant 
“Norshinv” — Half-man and half-lion, who is the God of Hindus of 
. • the village of Sancoale, Goa 

II. WEAPONS OF GODS 

1. “Oyudhe”- weapon of gods, such as four weapons of Lord 
Krishna, namely Slicmku, Chata, Padma and Gaza, which he held each in 
each of his four hands: S/^/z/cw—conch-shell; Chata- Discus, i.e. a hurling 
■circular weapon with externai edge sharpened; Padma -weapon of foofs sole 
shape; Gada— weapon like sword. 

2. " Forishu (Poroshu)" - Axe like weapon of god Ganesh, by which 
he drives out the misfortune. 


3 
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3, “Ganjiv ” —Name of the bow of war used by Arjuna, one of the 
five Pandavas of the Mahabharata. 

4. “ Shudrken, Shudrsen ”— Designation of Chokr, Krishna’s weapon. 

III. MARKS AND BRANDS 

1. “ Okhedu” ~ Rice flour mixed with turmeric and lime, used by 
Hindus on forehead ceremoniously. 

“ Gondkhedu ” - Red coloured rice with turmeric and lime to be used 
on the forehead with sandal powder. 

“ Kukum ” — Vermilien that Hindus use on the forehead. 

“ Sendur, Yugoll" — Vermilion, red lead used by Hindus on the 
forehead. 

“ Ttikli ”—Black mark that Hindu women put on tbe forehead. 

“ Ttillo, ttillok ” — Mark that Hindus put on the forehead. 

2. “ Machhu ” — Mark that Hindus make on the left or right side 
of the body. 

" Biboti, Hiboti ” — Blessed ash that Hindus annoint on their forehead. 

3. “ Mudra ” — Brand, i.e. mark made by hot iron. 

“Srimudra”-Sandal mark with which Hindus bless their body. 

(Vishnuait Brahmins perform such ritual by raarking with sandal powder on 
five spots, viz. one on forehead side, and two on each arai, by means of an 
iron brand, Occasionaly, Hindu prelate blesses the said Brahmins by 
marking the above spots with heated brand). 

Toptmudra ”—IdoTs mark that some rainisters of Hindu religion put 
with heated iron brand on certain parts of body, such as shoulders, of 
Brahmins. 

<! Tigolli, Tivolli ” - Iron brand 

IV. SACRED AND EPIC SCRIPTURE 

1. “Ved ” — Veda (Hindu sacred book). There are four Vedas, 
narnely, Rg (Rigveda), Xam (Samaveda), Ajur (Yajurveda) and Utthormn 
(Atharvaveda); out of four Vedas were coraposed six Sumurti ; ofthese six 
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were formed 18 Puranas which were concised into 18 Parvas , and these 18 
parvas were later concised into 10 named Das Moskond. 

“ Vedvasi” — Priest of Hindu Brahmins (Vyas was the sage who arrang- 
ed Vedas in present forra : Vedvyasi). 

2. “ Parva Parvas are concise fornis of ancient Hindu religious 
literature. 

“Puranna” — One of 18 Hindu religious books of such name; tale of 
olden times, ancient legend. {Puranas are very old Hindu records which are 
referred to in Vedas as historical tales, and in Mahabharata as “ancient 
legendary lore” containing stories of gods and history of ancient sages; 
later on Purana was to deal with (1) evolution of the Universe from the 
matter, (2) its re-creation in each aeon, (3) genealogies of divinities and sages, 
(4) and of royal families, and (5) the great ages; the number of earlier 
Puranas was eighteen consisting of 400,000 couplets in total, and each one 
between 10,000; and 80,000; but presently, íkough exist 18 puranas, the 
longest of them {Vishnu Purana ) has only 7000 couplets, that is, large parts 
are lost, N. K. Sidhanta, op. cit.) 

3. “ Bhagvot ’’ — Poem narrating the feats of Krishna. 

“Gita”—A book of Hindu poems (abbreviated title of the Bhagavad 
Gita, a philosophical episode of the great epic poem Mahabharata). 

4. “ Kurukhetra, Kurukshetra Battle of Kurukshetra between 
Kauravas and Pandavas, narrated in Mahabharata. 

5. “Kavrav” — Indian princes who fought with Pandavas a war 
narrated in Mahabharata , 

6. “ Kirtti”—Lord, a designation of Arjuna, one of the five Pandava 
brothers, and an expert archer. 

7. “ Khetrbhumika ” - Battle field 

“ Khetrvidhea *' — Science of war 

“Khetrdhorm”—Norms and regulations of war, law of cavalry. 

8. “Duriodana” — Duryodhana, who led the Kauravas against their 
cousins the Pandavas in the war narrated in the epic Mahabharata. 

“ Drunna Drona, tbe military preceptor of the Kauravas and the Pan¬ 
davas, who became tbe leader of Kauravas’ army after Bhisma was killed by 
Arjuna in the battle. 
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9. “ Raraayana ” — The great Indian epic byValmiki having as hero 
Rama, an incarnation of god Vishnu. 

“ Ravonnu ” — Ravana, King of Lanka (Ceylon), a personage of the 
Ramayana , who abducted Sita, Rama’s wife. 

“ Drunnagiri ” - A mountain referred to in Ramayana 

10. “ Povaddo ” - Soug of praise of divine attributes or mysteries, or 
of that of warriors, 

11. “Porosporu”—The personage of the tale, Porosporu Rushi anni 
Mochhe-gondha, a Konkani version by Krishnadas Shama. 

V. RELIGIOUS PRAYERS 

1. “Orchon” — Ahomage paidtoGod. It is oneof four Services: 
Orchon , vondon, pujon, stovon. Orchon consists in cleansing one’s body by 
bathing; Vondon consists of externai worship by means of hands and body 
Pujon in bathing, anointing and incensing the idol ; Stovon is oral laudation. 

“ Oradhan ” - Devotion, prayer 

“ Sondea ” — A ceremony of prayers of Brahmins 

“Gavitri, Gaitri” — A Hindu prayer (A mental prayer found in 
Vedas). 

2. Gouttanni ” — A pilgrimage to river Ganges 

3. “Ufaru, Vaddi” — Offering of cooked rice along with all tit-bits 
to idol. 

4. “Zopmali ” — Rosary. String of threaded beads used by Hindus. 

5. “ Podmason” — Sitting postura with íegs crossed each under 
opposite tigh. 

VI. RELIGIOUS SACRIFICES 

1. “Auti ’ ’ — Pagan sacrifice 

2. “ Bolli ”—Sacrifice that Hindus perform by beheading an animal. 

“Khetrpuja” - Sacrifice with bloòdshed, i.e. animal sacrifice. 

“ Khetr ”—Place for the above sacrifices. 

“ Vonni ” — Blood sacrifice for the idol. 
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3. “ Hom ” - Fire sacrifice of Hindus 

“ Somprodao ” — Implements for fire sacrifice 

“ Somida ” - Aromatic wood used for sacrificial fire 

4. '* Khor, Vir ” — One who dies in war in honour of gods 

5. “Pitambor” — Sillc red cloth such as that worn for performing 
sacrifices. 

6. “Devchoni” —Sacrificial food 

7. “ Dorbu ” — A herb used for sacrifices 

8. “ Nebo angoitam ” - To make a vow to offer an animal to the idol’ 

“ Nebo ditam ” — To sacrifice an animal to the idol 

“Niveditam” —To make an offering to the idol 

9. “Ashvamed, Ashpamed” — Horse-sacrifice which consists of a 
ri te by which a king sets free a horse in order to expand his realm. 

10. “Pivon patr**—The chalice (eucharistic wine-cup) with which 
holy Mass is celebrated. This vocable is found in Puranas, and no other 
vocable, more respectable and grave, has been found to express the meaning 
of chalice, and it has been approved by raany Brahmin puranists who are 
versed in the matter; and the said Brahmins opine that the vocable Piallo 
is not proper for “ chalice”, as it is a small and low size vessel used by.low 
birth pcople in a low and not respectable language. 

VII. RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 

1. “ Achar ” - Religious ceremony. Âchari— Minister of ceremonies, 
and, according to the Hindu tradition, Arjuna is the most celebrated of 
such ministers. 

“ Kuruddi ” — A bali of rice used in certain Hindu ceremonies. 

“ Bhott ” — Hindu priest. Purohit -Hindu famify priest 

“ Gurou, Puzaro — Sexton of the idol 

“ Puja, Devpuja "—Ceremony of offering to the idol flowers, ornaments, 
jewels, incense, or other externai acts. 

“ Devorchon "—A Service of religious ceremony 
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“ Acharonn”—Ceremony or Service in the temple 

“Rongpuja ” — Ceremony of decorating the idol with coloured banana 
leaves. 

“ Nirraallem, Niimalj Nirmalia ” ~ Leaves of holy basil or flowers faded 
after being offered to the idol. 

2. “ Obixekh, Obixelchun ” — Ceremonial ablution of idol, king, etc.; 
.also a ceremony to avert ill-omen. 

3. “ Avorn ” — Meai of Hindus on fast 

4. “Bholli ” - A Hindu ceremony performed on the boundary of Iwo 
villages on the occasion of some religious feasts, 

5. “ Horaitam ” — To summon tbe devil by charm, as a vizard does by 
playing sarongi, a kind of fiddle. 

“ Montr ” — A recitation of Hindus; an invocation to demon to heal a 
wound or to cure a disease; a charm to avert evil, etc. 

“ Nebem ” — Offering of cooked rice and other things to the Devil. 

“ Vodoitam ” — To release or exorcise the possessed by evil spirit, or the 
demoniac, by beating him with whips or sandals. 

" Virodibhogti ”—Worship of demons to God for enmity. 

“ Uvallnni, Uvallitam ” — To incense; to conjure or exorcise by passing 
hand around with salt, linsey, etc. over the head of a person, and such 
a superstition is practised by Hindus in order to remove and expel the evil. 

“Lirabonn, Limbolonn”—A ceremony of waving arond afive-wick 
lamp; also weaving around the hand of a person leaves of bitter Neen-tree 
with salt, chillies, etc. to remove an evil-eye. 

6. "Khottkorm” — A Hindu ceremony on the death of father or 
mother. 

“ Moronnacho sudchar ”—Exequies, funeral rites 

“ Mhall ”—Dinner distributed in memory of the dead 

“ Sari ” - Ashes; remains of cremated or buried corpse 

“ Srard, Srahard” - Hindu ftinerary ceremony in honour of manes, with 
distribution of meais. 

“Visi, Visoll”—Way behindthecompound by which Hindus carry 
dead bodies for cremation. 
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“ Pitrpokh ” — Period of time when Hindus offer food for the dead. 

“ Ghashonn ” — Remembrance of the dead person 

7. “Abuson” - Blessed food of Hindu dinner; food forbidden by 
Shastras to eat; a ceremony at the beginning of a Hindu dinner, which con- 
sists in taking a little water in the palm of hand and putting it intothe 
mouth. 

“Nitekorra, Nitenem” —Daily rites and ceremonies that Hindus per* 
form before meais. 

“Nived” —Offering ofeatables to the domestic god, before meai by 
saying :■ Deva tuka pavo nivedu ufaru- Oh God, I render you this offering; 
of food. 

8. “ Molli ” — Ripe leaf of “ Kormol ” tree, which is stuck to the idol 
with water to obtain oracular answers; stucking of leaves to the idol by the 
Hindu priest for oracular answer. Also: holy ash which is annointed on 
people’s forehead. 

« Prosad ” - Leaf of tree which is struck to the idol with water to ask 
answer to one’s question ; oracle, that is, answer or advice obtained fromthe 
idol by the above procedure. 

9. “ Munz ” — Sacred thread ceremony—a kind of baptism which the 
bhats do by tying the sacred thread across the body of a boy who by this 
virtue turns from heathen into brahmin or kshatriya, 

“ Xekeasutr ” - Brahmiifs thread 

10. *' Novann, Novem ” - Harvest festival; a sweet dish made of new 
rice, jaggery, cocoanut kernel, etc., served on the said festive day, and which 
one eats to renew himself with the new fruit. 

11. “Novratram, Novratam Novenas, i. e. nine night religious 
Services, 

12. “ Sotti ” - Ceremony of the sixth day of chikTs birth, by performing 
certain rites, and distributing particular eatables. This ceremony is performed 
in honour of goddes Sotti, which is a form of Durga, deity of destruction. 

13. “ Xantipatt ” - A Hindu ceremony of purification, or expiation. 

14. “Hostodok”- Water that Hindus pour on the hand when tliey 
make a vow or swear. 
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15. “Prodokhenn*' — A ceremony consisíing in going round the cow 
with veneration. 

16. VrotobonJ ” — Ceremony of profcssion of asírologers’s son. 

VIII 

1. “ Veinkutth ”—Celestial paradise ofGod Vishnu 

“ BhuvVoinkiitth ” — Terrestrial paradise, Eden 

“ Ommvoti ” - - Immortality, world of iramoríals ; a ciíy or land ofGod ' 
índra, which, as per Hindu mythology, is perfecí in everything, 

*’ Brahapod ”—Glory according to the Hindu theology. 

“ Soyajota ” - One of four degrees of beatitude or sacred ends of man 
which are: Solokta (salokyai, Somipta (saraipya),), Smupta (sarupya) and 
Sciyajota (sayujya). The Hindu docírine of holy ends of man maybe summed 
up as foi lo ws : (1) Rebirth to a new temporary life on earth: or temporary 
rebirth in a paradise: (a) in the world of God (salokya) or (b). near to God 
(samipya), or (e) asan apotheosizedGod (sarupya): (2) Eternal admission 
of the individual soul to the blissful presence of Vishnu in Heaven; (3) 
Cessaiion of individual existence and (a) emergence of the soul in the all-one 
(sayujya) or (b) submergence in nirvana. (Max Weber, op. cit. p. 22). 

“ SoteIok ” ~ Peo P le of Brahman's heaven; Brahraan’s heaven. 

“ Vimai1 ’ Viuhan ” “ Chair or paiamquin (litter) in which Hindns bs- 
lieve that angels carry souls to paradise, and gods walk without being carried; 
choir of Saints who, as Hindus say, carry souls of the dead to Heaven. 

2. “Ovtar Appearance or forra taken in incarnation which is 
attnbuted by the Hindus to their gods, who appear in the world taking one 
torra or another in order to fight a war or slay a denion. About incarnation 
nuraerous stories are invented, specially concerning the god Vishnu, to whora 
ten incarnation s are attributed of which nine havealready taken place and 
one is yet to come about. 

‘‘Yatoyati”-~Birth and rebirth of Hindu mythology according t„ 

ivlnch a persoa comes to and goes froiu this world to the other and vice- 
versa. 

3. “Ostt naikinni ” — Eighi nautoh-girls who bewitohed with their 
charraing songs. 
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“ Bhavinn ” _ Haind-maid of Hindu God 

4. Bhirmot ” — Sin that, according to Hindus, commits one who kills 
a man or animal. 

“ Goho hotea ” - Mortal sin of killing a cow. 

5. “ Chintamonni ” - A heavenly gem which gives one whatever he 
thinks. 

“ Chintamonni pavo ” — Light wooden shoes or slippers with, according 
to the Hindu mythology, God can go wherever he imagines. 

“Xalligram” — A holy stone that Hindus worship as God Vishnu 

6. “ Gonga ” _ River Ganges which is a place of pilgriraages. 

“ Yemuna ” - A tributary of river Ganges 

“ Gongazoll”— Water of river Ganges 

“ Ponddarpur” - Hindu holy city of Pandharpur 

° Bhagirati ” — A pilgrim place on river Ganges 

“Tirth - Immersion in water; Hindu holy water; a pilgrimage to river 
Ganges. 

“ Ogrodik " - Water with which idol is washed 

7. “Mulli”- Principal sorcerer of the village. (A Hindu temple- 
rainister who performs a ceremony to devil seeking protection for flelds by 
sprmkling tbem with blood of cocks whose heads are chopped, and with 
cooked rice with cocoanut milk. Teotónio R. de Souza, Medieval Goa, New 
Delhi, 1979, pp. 259-260). 

“Rushi”_Risbi, contemplative sage; kind of individuais who, dis- 
agreable and unhappy with world, as poets imagine, afterspending many 
years in contemplative life, mortifying body with ashes, and living on air, 
attain State of gods (like prophets in Bible). 

Soneas ” — Ascetic like Soneashi~Yog\, pilgrim, hermit, Hindu as- 
cetic Brahmin, religious mendicant. (Sannyasin—an ascetic who “ completely 
renounces this worldly life and devotes himself exclusively to spiriíual self- 
realization,— Manu Smriti, 6.1-3,8.25,33,42,87-89). 

“ Sidu » Sidantu” _ An ascetic or yogi, held as holy man, who fcretells 
the future. 
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“Joishi, Jotishi”-Judicial astrologer who judges the influence of 
heavenly bodies on huroan affairs. 

‘' Xastrkothnik ” - Preacher of religion 

“ Xastra druhit”—Enemy of religion, heretic 

‘'Xastra provinn ” — Doctor in religion 

“Xastra pallok” - Guardian of religion who looks after its compliance 
and gives punishments. 

8. “Vibhot, Vibhut” —Ashorpowder that Yogis put onpeople or 
throw into air. 

9. “ Tullos ”—Native basil, whích is an aromatic holy shrub venerated 
by Hindus (Ocynum sanctum). 

“ Yindavonn, Vrundavon ” - Block or stand on which Hindus plant the 
holy basil [tullos). 

10. “ Jatok ” - Star under which a person is born at a certain moment. 

“Jatokorthu”- Horoscope, i.e. astrological calculation at the moment 
of a person’s birth. 

U. “ Osttmoshidhi ” - The eight supernatural powers 

12. “Ychhamonni, Ychhamoronni vir”-Man who dies when he 
desires death. 

13. “ Montrputr ” — Son begotten bymeans of montr (incantation) ac* 
cording to Hindu belief. 

“ Vorputr ”—Adopted son (For-blessing) 

"Dhormputr” —Adopted son, foster son, god son. 

“Posko, poskem” — Reared child 

“ Jesttu putr ”—First born son 

14. “ Novnagsosrobolli ” - A very strong and valliant man, having the 
strength of nine thousand elephants. 

15. “ Pangull ” - One of the four clouds or rains as per a Hindu belief. 

16. “ Singasonn, Sihasonn ” - Altar of the idol ; royal chair or throne. 

17. “ Kumbopachi ”—A place full of worms where the Hindu souls are 
tortured in the next life, i.e. hell ”. 

18. “ Sunod, Sunid n - Circumcision of Moslems. 
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* * 

It is only in the nineteenh and twentieth centuries that first the 
Europeans and then also the Indians have produced methodological works on 
Hindu religion, But the Portuguese padres happened to scratch its íheology 
and rites already in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, thus being to be 
rightly considered as the earliest Europeans to study the Hinduism, A galaxy 
of such scholars, specially Jesuit fathers and Franciscan friars, in their 
linguistic, literary and religious works, have described and discussed on Hindu 
religious themes, such as degrees ofbeatitude, incarnation, rebirth, asceticism, 
heaven, hell, prayers, ceremonies, sacrifices, etc.; but this treasure, to a 
great extent, is either lost or remained unpublished, and therefore it is neither 
utilized nor known, and their authors buried in the tombs of oblivion. Some 
of their raanuscripts are scattered in different libraries of the West; they are 
also in Goa, sometimes in a condition of criminal neglect, 

In the above few pages I have tried to collect some religios concepts and 
rituais exclusively from their Konkani manuscript vocabularies; next, I intend 
to cull from the same the Hindu social institutions and customs. 
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Í n the annals of Portuguese colonial history, Afonso de 
Albuquerque hasbeen regarded by the Portuguese historians 
like Gaspar Correia,- Damião de Góis, Fernão Lopes de 
Castanheda and Diogo do Couto as an architect of the Portu¬ 
guese Empire in índia. 

Much praise has been lavishly showered on him and various 
titles have been bestowed on him, like the lion of the seas —* 
o hão dos mares, the terrible —* o terribil, and last but not least 
— o conquistador , the conqueror. 

Albuquerque came to índia and took charge of his post as 
Governor General of índia in November 1509 and continued as 
such until his demise in December 1515. (*) 

During his tenure as Governor General he conquered Goa 
in 1510, Malacca in 1511 and Hormnz in 1514. His conquest 
of Goa has been sung as a spectacular feat of arms by their epic 
genius Luís de Camões, the celebrated author of Os Lusíadas ”, 
the cultural Bible of the Fortuguese natioii. But the major 
success of his Goa campaign is due to cooperation of his local 
collaborators who rendered him substantial material help and 
invaluable Service at the time of the takeover of Goa. 

(*) Paper presented to the III International Seminar on Indo-Portuguese 
History, held at Panjim, Goa, índia, on 28-31 Jan. 1983. 
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As a matter of fact, Albuquerque never had in his mind 
the idea of taking Goa, nor had he studied from the strategic 
point of view the geo-topography of the place any time before. 
He had already planned to proceed directly from Cochin, which 
was tben the headquarters of the Portuguese in índia, to the 
Red Sea and establish there a floating naval base to control the 
sea>borne trade and traffic. But it was Timoja who pointed 
the finger at Goa. Alraost all the Portuguese cbroniclers are of 
the opinion that Timoja gave to Albuquerque the idea of con- 
quering Goa. ( 2 ) As Gaspar Correia writes, Albuquerque was 
proceeding from Cochin to the Red Sea with 800 soldiers and 
400 sailors. ( 3 ) Timoja went to rneet him near Anjediva island 
with four vessels loaded with goats, fowls and cows and induced 
Albuquerque to conquer Goa. He offered his cooperation and 
Services to Albuquerque in the takeover of Goa ( 4 ), which, in 
the course of time, become their target. 

This eventful meeting between Albuquerque and his ace- 
collaborator Timoja took place in theformePs flag-ship — nau 
Capitania, near the palm-fringed island of Anjediva, off the coast 
of Goa. ( 5 ) The author of Décadas da Asm writing about Timo- 
ja’s collaboration and cooperation with Albuquerque in planning 
the conquest of Goa, says: “ Timoja (...) came immediately and 
was received by Albuquerque. Timoja expressed his surprise 
to see Albuquerque going to a far away place (i.e. the Red Sea), 
when the enemy was at the door, and added that it seeraed to 
hirri advisable to utilize thefleet more profitably ín the conquest 
of Goa for which he offered his Services ”, ( 6 ) 

Gaspar Correia, the secretary of Albuquerque, records his 
MastePs reply as follows ; Timoja , só por tua palavra e con¬ 
fiança tomo teu conselho e deixo outro que trazia nesta viagem ”, 
i. e. “ Oh Timoja, relying on your word and confidence, I accept 
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your plan and I desist from the other which I had during this 
voyage”. Then Timoja further added: 11 Em tua companhia 
irei porque tenho certa e segura ajuda de meus amigos e parentes 
que tenho dentro em Goa e me dão verdadeiro aviso de tudo 
o quepassa'\ i.e. 11 1 shall accompany you, because I have sure 
and certain help from myfriends and relatives that I have in 
Goa and the furnish me with a true account of all what happens 
there ” ( 7 ). The plan in erabryo was now taking its full shape. 

Albuquerque, who was not sure of his own ground, requested 
Timoja who was a local ring-leader — senhor de muita gente ( 8 ) 
to get him the details of the number of the soldiers and sailors- 
existing in Goa camps and barracks, the strengh of its navy and 
of its army and the number of the foreigners in Goa. Timoja 
dispatched a messenger with a latter to his brother-in-law 
residing in Goa. The reply providing the valuable secret mil-* 
itary information was received quickly within three days ( 9 ).. 
Timoja also promised to request one of his cousins to march. 
upon Goa with an army of 2,000 mercenary sailors. ( 10 ) 
Timoja even dispatched several letters to his frinds and relatives 
in Goa asking them to cooperate with Albuquerque and he 
reserved favourable reply { ll ). 

If there has been no such substantial help and such solid 
cooperation from Timoja, Albuquerque would not have thought. 
of taking Goa. As evidence to prove that Albuquerque had 
de facto solicited help from his local collaborators, we trans- 
cribe here a relevant passage from his letter addressed to Timoja, 
in September 1510,- just three months before the takeover of 
Goa, and sent through an special messenger to Manowar. It 
runs thus: “ Honrado Timoja, Alguazil mor e Capitão da gente 
de Goa e Senhor das terras ,...vos envio minhas encomendas .... 
Eu farei cedo comvosco. Folgaria muito que por uma vossa 
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fusta me mandásseis novas do caminho de como a terra está e 
que gente haverá em Goa , e vós com que gente me podeis ajudar; 
e esses mantimentos que vos encomendei que me tivesseis prestes 
mandai-os .... que tenho necessidade delles . Beijai por mim as 
mãos ao Rei de Garçopa e dizei-lhe que lhe peço que me ajude 
com todo seu poder para lançarmos os moiros fora da terra .... ” 

Its English version is as foliovvs: “Honourable Timoja, 
Chief OfKcer, Captain of Goa people and land-lord,... I convey 
my regards to you. I hope to meet you soon. I would be pleased 
very rnuch if you could send me by one of your boats informa- 
tions about the route, the land and the people that are at 
present in Goa; let me also know with how many soldiers you 
can help me, and in case the provisions which I requested you 
are ready, you may send them because I need them. Convey, 
on my behaif, regards to the King of Garçopa and inform him 
that I have requested him to help me with all his power to drive 
away the Moors frora the land,... ,( (Vide Comentários do 
Grande Afonso Dalbuquerque, Parte II, págs. 266 e 267). 
TimojaV response was very favourable to the request and his 
cooperation was assured. 

The die is cast... Alea jacta est. 

Tímoja thus played a major role in the planning of Goa’s 
conquest in 1510. He did much spade-work. As a preparation 
fot the invasion, Timoja personally heiped Albuquerque’s 
nephew Dom António de Noronha with eight rivet boats to 
fathom the depth of the river Mandovi ( la ), to facilitate the 
entry of the Portuguese flaet, to launch the attack, Farthermore, 
at the request of Albuquerque, Timoja instructed his brothef 
in-law to send some boat-men to show the Portuguese sailors 
the creeks and tributará of the river as they did not know the 
place ( 13 ), 
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It is quite evident and beyond doubt that Timoja was the 
top native collaborator of Albuquerque and his guide and adviser 
in the conquista. Therefore, looked from one angle Timoja 
may appear as a benefactor to some, a messenger of the Holy 
Ghost H, as the immortal author of Décadas da Ásia puts it, 
and as the architect of Goa’s surrender, a Judas, to others. Ipso 
facto, he becomes a controversial figure, looming over Goa’s polit- 
ical horizon of 15: 10. It is for the Court of History to judge him. 

Another who cooperated with Albuquerque in a big way 
was Capt. Monu Naique, regarded by the Portuguese as “ a very 
brave soldier” and “faithful to the Portuguese” ^ muito 
valente soldado e fiel aos Portugueses ”, who heiped Albuquerque 
with his 2000 troops at the time of the conquest, and also heiped 
his nephew Dom António de Noronha to clear a fort from the 
hands of the moors. ( 15 ) 

Albuquerque’s secretary Gaspar Correia, mentions the name 
of a loca! sentry called Janum, keeping watch and guard at the 
fort, who heiped Albuquerque’s captain Jorge da Cunha to enter 
through one of the gates into the Goa city with his troops. ’’ ( 18 J 
Likewise, one Capt. Manguesh Dalvi, having troops under his 
command, deserted his side, joined the new-comers, and declared 
himself, in a dramatic volta-face, as subject of the Portuguese 
Crown. ( 1, J 

The Portuguese historiaus Diogo do Couto and João de 
Barros also mention the names of two other locai coeperators 
of the Portuguese, namely, Gorca Naique and Malu Naique, 
who sided with them. Diogo do Couto, in his Década IV, refers 
in glowing terrns to their leonine traits. 

Last bnt notleast, we may record the name of the young- 
moço gentio ( 18 ) Captain Krishna who was in the command of 
the native troops of Goa in 1512 and 1514, ( 19 ) He cooperated 

5 
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with Albuquerque by furnishing him with details regarding the 
debts which the merchants, land-lords and others had to pay to 
the Government. This Information, valuable as it was, enabled 
Albuquerque to demand the payment of the debts from the 
parties concerned. H Captain Krishna, who was at the helm 
of local troops, got many gifts from Albuquerque, including two 
cows whose milk was to be used by Krishna’s son. Krishna 
was later on sent to Portugal as official guest and even made a 
Knight. ( al j It appears that these large-scale desartions in the 
milita ry ranks were manipulated by Timoja who, as we have 
already seen, had previously informed Albuquerque that he 
would get collaboration from within. 

Besides these local military collaborators, Albuquerque had 
also severa! local civilian collaborators, also wbo meritour atten- 
tion. Madd Poi Sar Dessai, hailing from the village of Verna 
in Sastti, i.e. Salcete, was a prominent batcar, land-owner, who 
had invited Albuquerque and his men to take chargeoí Goa. ( 2a ) 
Malurau was a civilian oficial in the local administration who 
at the time of the takeover in 1510 offered his Services and 
cooperation to the Portuguese. He collaborated with Albu¬ 
querque as administrator of the areas around the main island 
of Goa. ( as ) 

Another civilian collaborator of Dom Afonso de Albuquer¬ 
que was Raulu Camotim, a land-lord gaucar from the island of 
Divar, situated quite closeto Old-Goa, across the Mandovi, who 
rendered valuable cooperation to Albuquerque. The Governor 
granted him the unique privilege of using a sombreiro , a large 
colourful parasol, carrid by a servant in gala uniform whenever 
and wherever he went on his errands, because he has discovered 
and disclosed the treacherous plots hatched against the Portu¬ 
guese ( a4 ). Albuquerque, in his Cartas, speaks of Raulu Camo¬ 
tim as “helper ” and as “ always loyal ” — sempre leal, 
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One more local collaborator of Dom Albuquerque was 
Ganda Chatim, also known as Ganapatim, whora he had sent as 
Guzerati language interpreter alongwith his ambassador to the 
court of the king of Cambay ( a5 ). He was selected by Albu¬ 
querque as His diplomatic cooperator because of his expert 
knowledge of Guzerati ( a8 ). 

For such diplomatic work, besides Ganapatim, Albuquerque 
got the cooperation of Krishna Shenoy who had also helped him 
in military and administrative raatters. Thus, the Governor 
was able to pass on various detailed information to his men ( a 7 ). 
Whenever any ambassador of anycountry visited Albuquerque, 
Krishna had standing instructions to shelter the visiting V.Í.P. 
in his spacious mansion as official guest \‘ iS ), Probably, he was 
a kind of chefe do protocolo. 

There is also an old tradition, current in Goa, that Albu¬ 
querque got great help, support and cooperation from the 
gaocars of Taleigao village during the month of May of the 
year 1510, when his troops took refuge in the River Mandovi to 
avoid their capture by Adil Shah’s forces ( 2 9 ). There was a 
heavy rain, a severe food shortage, and starvation stared them 
in the face, At this criticai juncture, the land-lords of Taleigao 
offered their cooperation and Service to Albuquerque by provid- 
ing provisions and food supplies. The colourful ceremony of 
Adau , which takes placc every year in Taleigao in the month of 
August, is connected with this tradition. 

The cooperation went on even after the takeover of Goa. 
During the consolidation and development period of Pax- 
Lusitana , Albuquerque was again helped by some local colla¬ 
borators. For instance, when he established the Mint-House, 
Casa da Moeda , in a place which we call Velha-Goa to distin- 
.guish it from Nova-Goa, a Citizen called Chetim acted as 
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the controller of the mint for issuing gold, silver and copper 
coins ( 80 ). He cooperated with Albuquerque in the task of 
introducing the Portuguese currency system ( 31 ). 

Also one Raulu Xette, from Caraira village, agoldsmith, as 
his very surmane <( Xette” denotes, rendered service to Albu¬ 
querque, as can be seen from his Cartas . This Raul Xette 
visited Portugal ( 3a ) in 1516, during the Governorship of Lopo 
Soares de Albergaria, in the reign of Dom Manuel 1, . 

In brief, astudy of Cartas de Albuquerque, which he dispat- 
ched from the Indies to His Majesty the King of Portugal, 
reveals to us that, besides these local civilian and military 
collaborators wbose role we have reviewed, there are at least 
a dozen and half more names of his local collaborators among 
whom we may just mention, Nagogi, Balogi, Damu Naique, 
Monu Naique, Dagu Naique, Tama Naique, in Goa, and we may 
add Nina Chatu and Ultimuti Raju, in Malacca. 

Thus, we see that in Goa, Albuquerque had a larger number 
of local civilian and military collaborators than elsewhere. He 
did not have any native ecclesiastical collaborators in Goa for 
the simple reason that, although the Portuguese were the first 
promoters of the native clergy in índia, the first seminary 
namely Seminary of Santa Fe ( 8S ) was established in Goa in 
1541, about 26 years after his demise, 

In conclusion: Albuquerque was very fortunate in having 
local collaborators in Goa who were at his beck and call. Had 
they opposed him, and joined hands with his enemies, or 
had they offered him resistance or denounced and disclosed his 
plans, one wonders what would have been his fate as far as his 
Goa campaign was concerned 1 Perhaps, the history of Goa 
might have taken quite a dífferent turn, But, inscrutable as are 
the ways of the Powers that be... collaboration beca me a fact, 
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a two-way traffic, it flourished in course of time, and it bore fruits 
in the shape of luso-tropicalism, social, political and economic 
intercourse, cultural impacts, linguistic ties, religious bonds, 
personal and institutional affinities, etc., which constitute the 
main plank of Indo-Portuguese relationship, of which even this 
Seminar is one of its fruits. 
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FACES OF LIFE, by Marionda Silva ; Mission Press, Toronto, 
Canada; 1982. 

This dainty little volume of lyrics can be described briefly 
as simple, direct, pure and sensitive, which, I guess, is also the 
portrayal of Marion da Silva’s personality. This is her first 
publication, and she deserves our warm congratulations. Wonder 
at the different facets of life, emotion, and a deep religiosity run 
throughout these short poems which, 1 feel, with maturity will 
blossom out into a durable and continuous productivity. She is 
still seeking out the poetical mysteries that underlie all creation. 
Goan by blood, brought up entirely in foreign lands, and now 
settled in Canada, the ancestral nostalgia haunts Marion as she 
breaks out in these touching lines: 

My heart longs for Goa — my home and native land. 
But Canada is my Land, “ my home and native Land 

This is again seen in another lyric on MotherGoa, which ends 
with the longing 

“ to nestle in her tomb one day 

But, there is seriousness and depth in her lines on Mother 
Teresa: 

Kings, queens, governors, came from 
}ar one wide but 
She was 
Royalty 

— Royalty that radiates serenity, peace and purity, 

Marion, a teacher, free-lance journalist and a travei enthu- 
siast, belongs to a very artistic farnily. Her father, Mr. Ladis 
da Silva, an author and artist, is a Corresponding Member of 
this Institute. Hehas done the illustration on the cover, while 
her sister Elaine has sketched the vignettes that adorn the 
booklet. Altogether, a delightful little book. 


Bailou de Sá 





